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THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



CHAPTER Vn. 




URING the reign of the eighth khalif (Al Mos- 
tansir) the power of the Fatimites began to 
decUne. They lost Northern Africa, the Ab- 
bassides having obtained supremacy there, and 
from that time the Fatimite dominions were 
confined to Egypt and Syria. Syria gradually 
grew disaffected, as it had become the battle- 
ground of Crusaders and Saracens. 

The last of the Fatimites, Al Aadid, was overcome by Salah- 
ed-din (Saladin), the founder of the Ayoubite dynasty. 

Salah-ed-din, son of a Kurdish chieftain named Ayoub, was at 
an early age distinguished for his prowess and his success 
against the Christians. He was sent by the Atabek of Mosul, 
Nur-ed-din-ibn-Zenghi, to Egypt, and there he became chief 



minister to the Fatimite Khalif Al Aadid, whom he dethroned in 
favour of his own sovereign, Nur-ed-din, re-estabhshing the 
Sunni doctrine, with spiritual allegiance to the Abbasi Khalif 
of Baghdad. Two years later Nur-ed-din died, and Salah-ed- 
din, availing himself of the opportunity presented by the 
minority of Nur-ed-din's son, Sahh Ismail, usurped the throne 
of the Atabek of Syria, and at the same time became independ- 
ent in Egypt. His feats of arms with Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
with Guy de Lusignac, and his conquest of Jerusalem, which 
put an end to the third Crusade, are too well known to require 
more than a passing allusion here. He died in 1193, leaving a 
brother (Malek-al-Aadil) and seventeen sons. His empire was 
divided into many small states, and in Httle more than half a 
century after his death the Ayoubite dynasty was at an end. 

The next dynasty that reigned in Egypt was that of the 
Mamluk kings. The word Mamluk means a slave, generally 




Wayside Fountain^ Cairo, with the old Water Conduit of the Citadel in the distance. 



a white slave, and it was especially applied to a militia organized 
by the khalifs and increased by the Ayoubites. It was composed 
chiefly of Turks and Circassians who were taken in war or 
obtained by purchase. The Mamluks formed a legion of the 



* Continued from page 19 



finest and best organized soldiers in the East, but their power 
became a source of great danger to their sovereigns. Thus in 
1254, during a dispute between some of the Ayoubite princes, 
they placed their chief on the throne of Egypt, and from that 
time till 15 17 they continued in power in Egypt and Syria. 
These were three centuries of anarchy, during which time hardly 
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a sovereign died a natural death on the throne ; almost every 
one of them was. deposed, murdered, or imprisoned by or at the 
instigation of rivals. Still it is worthy of remark, and even of 
surprise, that during this period of intrigue and bloodshed the 




An Upper Story. 

arts were encouraged to an unparalleled degree ; the most elabo- 
rate and graceful mosques were built, and the most delicately 
illuminated copies of the Koran were written ; and for the Mamluk 



usurpers were constructed those exquisitely beautiful chefs- 
d'osicvre of Oriental architecture, the mosques and mausoleums 
in and near Cairo, which are sometimes erroneously called the 
tombs of the khalifs. No one who has visited Cairo can forget 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan, the tomb of Kait Bey (the en- 
trance to which is shown on page 238), the mosque and bazaar 
of Ghuri, and other public buildings bearing the names of some 
of these Mamluk sultans. 

The last of them was, in 15 17, overcome and decapitated by 
the Ottoman Sultan Selim II., when Egypt was incorporated 




Sketch in one of the old Streets of Cairo. 

with the Ottoman empire, and governed by a pasha sent from 
Constantinople, assisted by a divan of the Mamluk aristocracy. 
But the Pasha's government was merely nominal; the real 
power remained in the hands of the Mamluks, who were always 
intriguing and causing internal dissension. 

The French, under General Buonaparte, hoping to neutralise 
the power of England in India, occupied Egypt from the year 




The Nile at el 'Ay at. 



1798 until 1801, when, by the assistance of an English army, 
the country was restored to the Ottoman empire, and was again 
administered by a pasha sent from Constantinople. During the 
French occupation the power of the Mamluks had been con- 
siderably weakened, but, notwithstanding this, their influence 



was still very great, and the post of Pasha of Egypt was conse- 
quently a very difficult one. 

In the year 1806, Mohammed Aly, a colonel of an Albanian 
corps of a thousand men serving in Egypt, was raised to this 
dignity. He was born at Cavalla, in Roumelia, in the year 
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1769, and was known to be a man of great courage and deter- 
mination. He soon proved himself to be a liberal-minded and 
energetic ruler. He introduced an entirely new system of admi- 
nistration and an improved organization into the country. The 
Mamluk beys, however, continued to be a source of disaffec- 
tion, and Mohammed Aly, weary of their exactions, assembled 
them on March i, 18 11, in the citadel of Cairo, with their fol- 
lowers, under the pretext of an expedition, and, prompted by a 
vigorously reforming though cruel policy, caused them all to be 




A Page from my Sketch-hook, 

massacred in his sight. It is estimated that they numbered 
altogether about four hundred and seventy. At one part of the 
battlement of the citadel is shown a spot whence Emin Bey, one 
of the number, is said to have effected his escape by making his 
horse leap with him down a precipice. 

Mohammed Aly could now act freely, and while he effected 
many improvements in Egypt, such as restoring its canals and 
embankments, promoting education, and introducing the culti- 
vation of the cotton plant, his sons were sent abroad on military 
expeditions. Nubia, part of Arabia, Syria, and Candia were 



annexed to Egypt ; but the ambition of Mohammed Aly led him 
too far — he aimed at complete independence. His victorious 
career was finally arrested by the armed intervention of England 
and Austria. By the treaty of 1841 Mohammed Aly renounced 
his acquired provinces, but the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt 




Entrance to the Tomh of Kait Bey. 

was secured to his family on condition of a large annual tribute 
being paid to Constantinople. 

The present Khedive, Ismael Pasha, is the grandson of 
Mohammed Aly, and son of Ibrahim Pasha, and the fifth member 
of the family who has ruled in Egypt. He has effected great 
and important changes in the country generally, but especially 
in Cairo and its suburbs. 
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Some European travellers have spoken to the Khedive regret- 
fully of the disappearance of many of the old picturesque streets 
of Cairo, which have been replaced by modern buildings, broad 



boulevards, and stately avenues ; but his Highness replies 
truly that there are still in the city of Cairo a very great 
number of narrow unpaved streets and crooked lanes, with 




A Minaret at Alexaiidria. 



dangerously projecting windows, for lovers of the picturesque, 
and the old treeless path to the Pyramids still remains for 

(Zb be colli iniied.) 



those who prefer it to the shaded carriage road which he has 
caused to be constructed for a highway. 



THE WRITINGS ON THE WALL" OF FLORENCE. 




HERE is one feature of Florence, and indeed of 
most Italian towns, but emphatically distin- 
guishing the capital of Tuscany, a legacy of its 
ancient Etruscan population, that is more sug- 
gestive to the imagination, instructive to the 
mind, and agreeable in its widespread associa- 
tions, than almost any other of what may be 
called its "distinctive local customs. As it is worthy of imitation 
everywhere, I will briefly epitomize a few of its characteristic and 
illustrious names. I allude to the inscribed marble slabs or lapi- 
dary records so frequently to be seen inserted in the facades of 
old buildings, which, with occasional exceptions, would not attract 



notice for their architectural or antiquarian aspects. On stopping 
to read them, we are carried back to past ages, and to traditions, 
customs, and manners, between which and those of our own gen- 
eration time has already dug a deep gulf, and into the biographies 
of those men and women who first made Florence famous, down 
to the distinguished departed who have but just gone from earth. 
Their brief but comprehensive words, cut deeply into enduring 
stone, are not merely a touching, graphic record of the honoured 
dead, keeping their memories ever green with posterity, but they 
are history itself in its simplest and most accessible form for every 
citizen, and a stimulating lesson in patriotism and virtue. 

Florence has, in addition, its army of statues and scores of 



